By MIGHAEE SINGER 


Three hundred. parents and ¢ 
Parents Association at Camp Lakeland in Sylvan Lake, N. Y., 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22. 1947, at the post office at xcw York. N. z. under the act of March 3. 1879 


guests of the Kinderland | —— 
Vol. XXXII, No. 167 


condemned the state committee investigation into so-called } (8 Pages) 


Communist-dominated summer 
camps as an “attack upon the sa- 
cred rights of the family” and “a 
cheap political trick on the part of 
Governor Harriman and Senator 
Larkin. 

The denunciation featured. the 
first day of hearings by the Joint 
Legislative Committee to Study 
Charitable and Philanthropic Or- 
ganizations which opened: yester- 
day in Room 408 of the State Su- 
preme Court building in Foley 
Square. The committee is headed 
by Republican State Senator Ed- 
ward P. Larkin of Nassau County. 


Dave Green, manager of Camp 
Lakeland ‘which also ‘operates the 
adjoining children’s camp, Camp 
Kinderland, read -the statement 
adopted by the 300 parents and 
guests last. Sunday. 


The parents protested the at- 
tack on Camp Kinderland - which 
none with Camp Lakeland was 
the first to be brought under the 
“red hunt” spotlight of the Larkin 
Committee, as an invasion of the 
rights of parents to send _ their 
children to a camp of their own 
choosing. Many parents at the 
meeting, said the release read by 
Green, protested against what they 
called “anti-Semitic overtones in: 
the continued harrassment of the 
administrative staff of Kinderland.” 

The parents adopted:the follow- 
ing protest: 


“We, the parents~ of Camp 
Kinderland vigorously protest this 
investigation as an unwarranted 
attack on an institytion of which 
we are very proud, 


“Camp Kinderland, a_ privately 
owned Jewish camp, has een in 
existence for’ over 30 years. Dur- 
ing this period, it has brought to 
thousands. of our children an 
awareness and understanding of 
Jewish culture as an integrat part 
of the American democracy that 
we all cherish. 


Phoonad of us parents have been 
here and insist that our 
chil ren have the right to absorb 
the same healthy atmosphere that 
meant so much to us as children. 
We mac fully aware of the entire 
pose and policies of Camp 
nderland. and whole heartedly 
endorse it as a proper program for. 
our children. 


“This hearing is a violation. of 
the rights of a private camp. to 
conduct its own ‘program, and. at- 
tempt to take away from us parents 
the right to décide. what our chil- 
dren shall and shall not have. 


> 
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JOBLESS TOLL SOARS — 


‘IN FLOOD REGIONS 


FACTORY SECTION of Woonsocket, R. 1. is hit = five-foot 
wall of rushing water following collapse of three dams above the 
city, Nearby Pawtucket and Central Falls were also flooded. Dam- 
age im area was placed at $150,000,000 and a state of emergency 
has been declared. 


-_ 


derstanding of American democracy 
and the spirit of brotherhood, as 
well as the history, culture and 
aspirations of the Jewish people. 
He declared that in “the faci of 
the evils .of bigotry and reaction” 
against the Jewish people, the 
Camp sought to help de velop chil- 
dren free of religion and racial 
prejudice and “imbue them with 
respect for the dignity of labor and 
with a profound faith that only 
democraty and peace can--guaran- 
_ the survival of their people and 

of all people-” 

Green told the committee that 
the camp welcomed and encour- 


that these hearings be: immediately 
terminated.” 


Green was given permission. by 
Chairman Larkin to read the state- 
ment late in the afternoon after 
nearly an all day subjection to 
questions by committee counsel 
Bernard J. Tompkins seeking to 
link Camp Lakeland and Camp 
Kinderland with the International 
Workers Order as “an over-all pat- 
tern of Communist influence and 
tactics” in those institutions. 

GREEN, the main witness of the 
day, said Camp Lakeland Inc. had 
been in existence for more than 30 
years and had as its program to 


“We, therefore, strongly urge: 


yp 


instil I in Jewish children “an un- (Continued ‘on Page 8) 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO, Aug, 22.~Three key demands brought International Harvester work- 
ers out on strike, with the walkout spreading through the chain today and tying up the 
operations of the nation’s largest farm equipment producer. The strike was expected to} 


emeacsgedt a 000 Harvester workers “the Harvester workers have at last, Pullman works, was scheduled to 


even e the contract deadline 


at m 
A Cl 
spokesmen listed the bi 
ing union demands as ia} 
ism against berbrarmy ‘an 
\y-work in earnings; (b) im- 
provement of the job classification 
system (c) ‘strengthened seniority, 
The walkout came after negotia- 
tions produced no progress on 
these issues. The company, has al- 
réady offered. much of the s0- 
called . awl formula” including 
loyment ben- 
ts of $00-965 for for 26 weeks, An- 
| a ferey demand already 
Shon shop. "Y the cinch is the 


bio ta 


a | 


ht, Tuesday, A 
United | Bing Fae they 


succeeded in achieving unity 
are going to see to it that 
pays off.” He referred to the 
that for the first time, the Harvester 


and|.go out at midnight tonight. 

Al ‘Verri, UAW-CIO interna- 
tional r entative, said that the 
time set to make it an orderly 
and unanimous shutdown, incl 
ing the craft units. 

At the Tractor Works iad Mc- 
Cormick Works here the locals 
walked out Sunday and set up sees 
ripen. 7 Peter Neputy, 

of the Tractor Works 1301, 


of the xg por ye the 


an ge biggad, a shen back 
stressed the ands on 


messa 


‘Conn., 


— Pere at mid-morning — 110 in 


0,000 Harvester Workers 
Now United, Out on Strike 


0 te rate-chiselling and se-| 
niority. bed Oy he 


Fisenhower 


Flies East, 


Meets Governors Today 


President Eisenhower yesterday started a personal in- 
spection tour of the flood-devestated areas as figures soar- 
ed on the number of persons rendered homeless and jobless. 


One such estimafe was that 50,- 
000 persons were without homes| 
and jobs in eight states. However, 
an estimate from Connecticut put, 
the figure of flood-jobless in that 
one state above. at 30,000. Mean- 
while the death toll stood at 206 
in eight states, with more than! 
100 still missing and presumed 
dead, | 

The decision of Eisenhower to) 
break his Denver vacation and 


take a first-hand look at flood|\4% 


Labor and 


damage in six Atlantic states, was 
seen as recognition that the fed- 
eral government had a responsi- 
bility to meet the’ emergency. 
Whaf actual steps the government) 
would take, however, and whe-|\- 
ther they wceuld- measure up to 
the situation, were not yet known. 
The President, in a television 
pe dealt mainly with the 
appeal of*the Red Cross: for pri-| 
vate contributions. He asked gov- 
ernors of .all flood-stricken states 
to meet him today in Hartford,' 
or to send representatives. ' 


Disease threatened many flood- 
devastated north eastern towns. 

Mud, debris and _ shattered 
transportation, communication 
and utility lines were immediate | 
problems in hundreds of commu- 
nities digging out under a bright) 
August sun. Dead ‘still lay be- 
neath the recéding- waters, and it 
was feared the death toll may 
reach 300. : 


The toll stood at 211 in eight 


Pennsylvania's northeastern  cor- 
ner of industrial towns ard’ va-! 
cation camps; 68 in the factory- 
stilled river valleys of Connecti- 
‘cut; 19 in Massachusetts; six in 
New Jersey; four in New York; 
two in Virginia, one each in Del- 
aware and Rhode Island. 


Health authorities faced with a 
massive sanitation problem eat 
disinfectants to towns where sew- 
ers had run with rivers wage 
the streets. Water purification pill 

ere dropped from helicopters to. 
still-island towns. Typhoid -inocu- 
lations were ordered for all sur- 
‘vivors. 

And as they counted their dead 
and spread mud-soaked bedding 
to dry, the homeless and bachaee 


ed “ are wondering where the mon- 
ey is going to come from to eat,” 
one Connecticut resident said. 
Whole towns in Connecticut’s 
heavily industrialized river valleys 
watched their means of-livelihood 
swept to destruetion with their 
homes. There were fears that some 
actories would never re-build. 
“I have 13 people living in my 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Flood 


—See Editorial, Page 5 5 


French Set Fire 
To 9 Villages 
In North Africa 


ALGIERS, Algeria, Aug. 2 
French colonialist troops ea m 
stroyed nine Arab villages describ- 
‘ed as centers of nationalist upris- 
ings. 

French’ authorities set the ten- 

tative death toll in the» weekend 
‘at a minimum of 834. They said 
584 were known dead in Algeria, 
249 in Morocco and one in Tuni- 
sia. 
The destroyed villages were. 
evacuated~of all women and -chil- 
dren. before the French blasted 
‘them to bits: with shells and ap- 
plied-the torch. 

Fears were expressed that the 
death toll would rise well above 
1,000. 

Talks were begun at Aix-Les- 
Bams, in France, between Pre- 
mier Edgar Faure and Arab lead- 
ers in an effort to halt the car- 
nage in North Africa. | 

A government communique is- 
sued in Algiers, capital of Algeria, 
said the nine settlements destroy- 
ed this morning had furnished 
most of the men for nationalist: 
raids on 14 points near Constan- 
tine in the surprise ~offensive of 
last Saturday. 

Faure arrived in the Alpine re- 
sort of Aix-Les-Bains with his “In- 
ner Cabinet” to consult with the 
robed and bearded North African 
leaders whose demands for more 
self-government: brought’ France a 
crisis as grave as that which lost 


Indochina. 

Moroccan Resident General 
Gilbert Grandval and. Algerian 
Governor General Jacques Sous- 
telle flew from Africa for the talks. 
Ae them were the. Inner Cab- 

Committee Five”—For-_ 
os Minister Antoine Pinay, De- 
fense Minister Pierre Koenig, Jus- 
tice Minister Robert Schuman and 


Tunisian Affairs Minister Pieers 
July. } 
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FRESNO, Aug. 22. — A travel-jcrowd paid $2.50 a 


_ +» ‘viet farm delegation brought a 
message of peace to the San Joa- 
- quin Valley and was told in return 
at exchanges of information be- 
twen the farmers of nations are oné 

of the best roads to peace. 
Vladimir Matskevich, the Soviet 
Union's first De 
Agriculture and 
delegation, told 350 persons at a 
banquet here Wednesday night, 
“The Soviet Union has known three 
_-. Wars in 50 years. For the Soviet 
Union war is the most damned ac- 


ty Minister of 


d of the farm ?the four-day stay in the state, 


Grapes and the vast empire of 
the Kern County Land Co. occu- 
pied the atention of the 10 agricul- 
tural experts and acccompanying 
party today after an exhausting 
start Wednesday that took them 
over a staggering 336-mile stretch 
of Calironia farmlands. 


Running a half day behind 


schedule because of the determina- 
tion of the delegation to place a 
wreath on the. grave of Luther 
Burbank, world famed horticultur- 
ist, in Santa Rosa, the party cut 
an Exeter irrigation study out of to- 
day’s schedule and set out to view 
the local grape vineyards before 


d Markarian, president of 
the Fresno County Farm Bureau, 
said exchanges of farm information 
such-as are taking place this sum- 
mer between the USSR .and the 
United States, constitute a road 
to peace because they can_ mean 
fewer people in the world will be 


gry 
Matskevich expressed the pleas- 
ure of the delegation at being able 
to sit down with such a_ large’ 


. 
Pie. call 


gathering of working farmers. The ;sweeping on into-the cotten, cattle, race down Valley of Moon to So- 
to attend | and oil empire that is Kern County.|noma, thence to Napa with news- 
the banquet at the Lone Star Farm. The pace has everyone but men in hot pursuit. Stop at As- 
‘Center five miles east of here.’ Soviet delegation hanging on the|sociated Service Station near Napa 
It was sponsored jointly by’ the ropes. Heres how a day with the|after Californians on bus tell Mat- 
farm bureau and the farm center. 


The banquet was one of the few! 
opportunities for demonstration of 
appreciation of the Soviet visit by. 
farm communities in California ‘be- 
‘cause of the fast-paced nature of 


Soviet delegation went Wednesday: | skevich it’s bigger than a Texaco 
7:45 a.m.—Mark Hopkins Hotel, | station first considered “What could 
San Francisco. Cold and foggy.|be bigger than Texaco?” Matske- 
Delegates and party in lobby ready | vich inquires. | : 
for 8 a.m. departure, Greyhound; 19 npon. Through Vallejo, over 
bus waits outside. Newspaper and | Ca, uinez Bridge -to e0, up 
newsreel cameramen prepare to Franklin ‘Canyon, over industrial 


shoot departure. Matskevich de- highway to Antioch, down through 
clines to make a statement because! Brentwood and Byron to Tracy. 
he made a statement the night be-| 7 ynch at Tracy Inn at 1:45. 


fore and he can't see the sense of 5 
saying it over again. Bus leaves, | 2:45 p.m.—Arrive at 450-acre Ed 


amid much picture taking. Convoy | Thoming ranch four miles north of 


of newsmen follow. Vernalis in San Joaquin County. 
9:30 a.m.—Delegation arrive at;}Gather on patio wit Thouyngs, 
Luther Burbank home and experi-|ask many questions about yield, 


mental gardens, Santa Rosa. Puts|planting methods, etc., of Thom- 


wreath over Burbank grave under| ing’ sugar beets, field corn milo, 


giant cedar of Lebanon. Tour gar-| green tomatoes, peppers and can- 


den showing great interest in many|ning tomatoes. Study mechanical 
trees, plants and flowers developed | beet harvester in operation. Show 


by Burbank. Delegates exchange|much interest. Weather now very 


gifts with Mayor Karl Stolting:| warm. Thomings provide beer for 


Meet Burbank’s widow. all. 
10.30 a.m.—Leave Santa Rosa,| 3:30 p.m.—Greyhound bus heads 
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south on _— 33 throvigh Ver- 
nalis, Westly, tterson, Crow's 
Landing, Newman, —— an 
Los Banos-passing melon patches, 
dairy bieder sonanhe fields, . 
beets, alfalfa and also the 

tents and shacks that house the 
San Joaquin Valley's migrant farm 
workers, 


4:30 p.m. — Continue east from 


Los Banos on highway 152, thence 
south on highway 99 to Fresno 
t fields of new green cotton just 
ginning to show the small bolls 
~ will become a white sea this 
all. 

6:30 p.m. — Check inte Hotel 
Californian,. Fresno. Leave 45 
minutes later for banquet. Mat- 
skevich still has enough enthusiasm 
left to say he has just seen “a won- 
derful, golden valley.” 

10:30 p.m. — Delegates) arrive 
back at hotel, still followed by 
bedraggled newsmen—with the ex- 
ception of your correspondent whe 
fell off the pace back about West! 
with an overheated. motor 


didn’t reach Fresno until after nine, 


Capital Spreads Carpet 222 = 


met today with Soviet Russia and 
/four other atomic powers in a 


mankind. 

The nations meeting were the 
U. S., Britain, France and Russia 
who are the world's most ad- 
vanced atomic powers, and Can- 


have been unthinkable in the ald 
days of the cold war. But in the North Kored to 


present relaxed atmosphere, it's Return Shot-Down 


right in style. Besides, Matskevich U. S. Airmen 


is getting to be a pretty familiar p ANMUNJOM, Werdé, Avis, 98. 
figure. ' ~—North Korea tomorrow will re- 


Ezra T. Benson and Vladimir 
Vladimirovich Matskevitch, 
deputy minister of Soviet agricul- 


vich smiling nodded agreement. 
The Russians gave Benson lac- 
quered boxes, about the size ol 


While the 12-member Russian cigar humidors, Benson does not 


delegation crowded around Ben- 
sons big desk in his office, the 
resented Matskevich 
tie clasp 4-H club 
ure showing all 
Benson family 


Benson also gave other mem- 
bers of the delegation a packet of 
pictures and a copy of the Agri- 
Department 
When the Russians came into his 
office, Benson offered his hand to: 
each and asked: “How do you say 
‘welcome’ in Russian?” 

A get-together like this would 


delegation of Russian farm experts|and the body of an army captain 
who have been touring American whose plane was. shot down by 
farm lands for the last 44 days. 
The delegation came into town|Commission yesterday to return 
last night from Los. Angeles on thejair ‘force 2nd Lt. Guy H. Bumpass 


last leg of their trip. of Jackson, Miss., and the body of 
Capt. Charles W. Brown of 2 of MH 300,000 copies.: 


with a go 
emblem and a 
members of 
mounted on horseback. 

_ “Mr, .Matskevich has promised 
to send me a picture of his famil 
as soon as he returns to Russia, 


Parole Mindel! 


. © | 
—Jamaica URIONS 
GINGSTON, Jamaica, Aug. 22. 
~In a letter to the Federal Parole 
Board, Washington, D.C., Ferdi- 
nand C. Smith, president and D. 
Mitchell seceretary, of the Jamaica 
Federation of Trade Unions, pro- 
tested the continued imprisonment 
of Jacob Mindel, Smith Act victim. 

he letter says that, “the mem- 

ip of our organization and all 

in Our country 
ing anxious concern for 
of the great American 


working class leader, Jacob 
Mindel, , 74, who is at present serv- 


Poland in Trade Pact 
With the Netherlands 


WARSAW, Aug. 22. — Poland 


a 


what weary Russians arrived last 
night, they had traveled more than Kor isal in the neutral zone, 


——— 


‘ing a two'year prison sentence for. 
advocating leve and brotherhood | 
among the American people, and 
peace throughout the world.” 

“We understand that Mr. Mindel 
is seriously ill, suffering from a 
severe heart ailment. . . . Certainly 
there can be no 
keeping Mr, Mind 
bars at his age and in that state 
of health. What can the American 
Government gain by this?” 

“We ‘urge that Mr, Mindel be 
immediate 


ustification for 
behind prison 


lovers of freed 


released on parole, 
be put to’ the persecu- 
tion of this patriotic American.” 


111,500 miles through 12 states. 
John Strohm, who managed the 
ltrip for the U. S., said they also 
had drunk 200 gallons of lemon- 
ade and attended 25 Chamber of 
Commerce luncheons. And, he 
added, “they liked it.” 


v: 


It has also been announced that 


and the Netherlands have signed|Poland’s next international trade 
a trade and payments a 
wide variety 


who knew what they wanted and 
asked many questions,” Strohm 
‘said, “They're a very. likeable 
bunch.” ' 


fair will be held in Pozan in 
June 1956, The most recent Poz- 
nan fair took place last month 
with the participation of 24 coun- 
tries from East and West Europe, 
the Far East and Latin America, 
Poland's transactions with fair ex- 
hibiters amounted to $115,000.- 
next few months Po- 
land will join in trade. fairs at 
New Delhi, Damascus, Plovdivihis aides 
and Izmir. 


4 greement 
/ yrs Dy f goods, 


and is agriculture editor of the 
Ford Almanac. 
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the group looked forward with 
“great pleasute and expectation” 
to its meetings with Benson and 
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000. In the 
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Polish commerce during the|#?4 interesting as our 


first half of 1955 extended to 78 
or long - term 
were held with $2 
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He's the head of the 12-man \turn an injured American airman 


anti-aircraft fire. It was agreed at 
a meeting of the Military Armistice 


vane: Se. Seana: ae one, Louisville, Ky., at the village of 


Arab Peace 
Group in China 


SHANGHAI, Aug. 22. — Fort 
peace delegates from five Ara 
nations—Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, Jor- 
4 dan and the Sudan—arrived here 
ba Re from Singkiang by air. They are 
PO Me 2 hae touring China after atténding the 
Seale World Peace -Astembly in Hel 
be sinki, 


see. eee ee eee 


i port by Chung Min, Vice-chair- 
i man of the Shanghai branch of the 
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tell our people 


U. S., Seviet, Others Meet 
On Safe Use of Atom Power 


Benson Meets Russians, (5.2 


ada and Czechoslovakia, two of 
the largest suppliers of uranium to 
both sides of the iron curtain, 
Unsual secrecy surrounded the 
meeting, called by the U. S, as the 
delegates were leaving Geneva for 
home following the end Saturday 
of the Atoms-for-Peace conference, 


Engels’ Works 
Published 
In China 


PEKING, Aug. 22~—Twenty-one 
of Friedrich Engels’ most popular 
works were printed by the People’s 
Publishing House between 1949 
and July, 1955, in 1.4 million 
copies, yeports the Kwangming 
Daily, the 60th dnniversary of the 
death of the great proletarian 
philosopher. 

“The Part Played by Labor in 
the Transition from Ape to Man” 
ran into 36 editions totaling 320,- 


000 copies and “Socialism. Utopian 
and Scientific’ ‘in 29 editions total- 


any of Engels’ works on dia- 
lectical materialism including, 
“Dialectics: of Nature,” “Anti- 
Duhring” and “Ludwing Feuerbach 


and the End of Classical German 


Philosophy” were published this” 
ear. The publishing house will 
ring out “Conditions of the Work- 
ing Class in England in 1844,” 

e Civil War in the United 
States” and other works in the 


latter half of this century. 


tle See Neutralist 
Ls The visitors were met at the air-| Rise ine FI taly 


LONDON, Aug. 22.—According 


to a Radio Moscow broadcast 
China Peace Committee, represen- ‘monitored here, Pravda today. said 


“Italy: should stand at an equal 
distance” between the East and 
the West. | 


‘A dispatch from its Rome cor- 


respondent, V. Ermakov said “that 


i ee “ | beer there Ra freedom he re pee ae wi equal distance a 
Se aaah and equa among nation-jory is becoming quite popu 
- MATSKEVICH alities in China.” ‘in Italy.” 
iti 


| 
“They really are live wire guys! 


Strohm is from Woodstock, Ill.,/ 


On his arrival, Matskevitch said 
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“We hope they will be as 
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Ruling Reserved hilf 


Tomorrow on Stein Bail 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, Jr. 

Judge William B. Herlands, recent appointee to the Southern District Federal 
Court yesterday ‘saat until Wednesday morning, decision on two motions presented 
by Smith Act defendant Sidney Stein requesting reduction of his $125,000 bail. - Stein, 


Karerc*tute: cance] Admiral Comes Out for New 
Victim of ‘Guilt by Kinship’ 


trial on a Smith Act indictment, 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 22.—The| 


argued through attorney Reuben 

Terris that the $75,000 bail set in 
boss of the Coast Gua tse 
for ierre Gaston to win fight 


- EXECUTED 28 YEARS AGO 


1955_ Page S 


, - 


California after the “harboring” 
conviction and the $50,000 set in 
New York Federal Court on the 
Smith Act charges constitute a 
“horrendous' amount, deprivin 
him of his rights to a fair tra 
and to reasonable bail. 

Further terming the bail as “ex- 
erbitant and excessive” Attorney 
Terris said it was an absolute im- 
possibility te prenare for trial and 


was from a government re- 
search job bacause his parents 
allegedly belonged to a onetime 
Communist-front group. The Civil 
Service Commission, under Con- 
gressional sure, has agreed to 
reexamine the case. 


S$ACCO VANZETTI 


On Aug. 22, 1927, Bartholomeo Vanzetti and Nicola Sacco, 
Mass. labor and anarchist leaders, died in the electric chair in 
Boston on framed charges of robbery and murder. 

“I am suffering because I am an Italian and indeed I am a 
radical; I am suffering because I am an Italian and indeed I am an 
. Italian. Iam so convinced to be right that if you could execute 

two times, and_if I could be reborn two other times, I would | 

aghin to do what I have done already.” From Vanzetti’s last 
statement in court. "se 


Butler Says Demos Will Aim 
‘Big Guns’ at Tricky Dick 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 22. — 
Deriocratic National Chairman 
= M. a > va Richard “sn 

on “perhaps the least ular 
Vice President we have So for 
many years, says his party will 
“focus our big guns” on the Cali- 
fornian in the 1956 election. 


Butler told a press conference 
here yesterday that President Eis- 
enhower's age “will be an impor- 
tant factor” in the coming .cam- 
paign “especially if Nixon is nomi- 
nated.” 

Butler dodged questions on who 
would be the Democratic standard 


Rocket Experts. 
In Contab 


EVANSTON, Iill., Aug. 22.— 
About 150 of the world’s top 
rocket scientists met today to pre- 
pare the world of tomorrow. 


The meeting took on added sig- 
nificance as a result of the govern- 
ment’s recent announcement .of 

lans to launch earth-circling sa- 

tellites into the outer atmosphere 
as possible forerunners of space 
ships. 

Billed as the first national con- 
ference on gas dynamics, the three- 
day symposium was expected to 
concentrate on “one of the major 

lems” of the rocket age—com- 
ustion of fuels at high speeds. 


James Harford, executive secre- 
tary of the American Rocket So- 


clety, said: | 

“One of the major problems in 
developing large liquid fuel rocket 
engines such as those which will 
be used on an intercontinental bal- 
listics missile or perhaps in the 
launching of satellites is combus- 
tion instability,” 

The “very technical” symposium 
is sponsored by the Rocket So- 


for the Coast Guard Commissioin 
he failed to get because of guilt- 
by-kinship problems. 


Vice Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, 
Coast Guard commandant, said he 
h Gaston's case is “resolved 
quickly and I hope it will be in 
his favor.”. 


Gaston, 28-year-old San Fran- 
cisco. seafarer, graduated from the 
Coast Guard Academy last _ 
‘But his commission has been | id, 
up because of charges his mother 
once belonged to some “subver- 
sive’ groups. 

The mother, Mrs. Jean Grisez, 
said she joined the organizations 
because she is a “Bundles-For- 
Britain sort of person intrested in 
good-soumding causes.’ 

Richmond said in a radio inter- 
view (ABC Celebrity Parade) ya- 
terday that Caston’s commission 
has not actually been turned down 
yet. It is merely being held up 
until the case is setttled. 

The Gaston case is one of three 
so-called guilt-by-kinship cases! 
which have stirred national atten- 
tion in recent weeks. 

Eugene W. Landy, an honor 

aduate of the Merchant Marine 

cademy was denied a naval re- 
serve commission because his 
mother once was a Communist. 

Another guilt-by-kinship | case 
came to light Saturday when Con- 
hear sources revealed a 

‘leveland scientist, Fred .Karpoff, 
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Laud Hennings 
OnRightsProhe 


Religious and civic leaders in an 
open letter have praised Senator 
Thomas C., Hennings Jr. for his 
‘scheduled probe into the state of 
the Bill of Rights. The investiga- 
tion is set to star, in October, un- 
der the auspices of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, of which Hennings is chair- 
man, 

Released by the Americans for 
Traditional Liberties, the letter 
urged “a sober and adequate re- 
yiew of recent security measures” 
and the introduction “of approp- 
riate legislation to correct the ero- 
sions made upon our liberties.” 

Among the signers of the letter 
Mwere Bis 0p Charles K. Gilbert of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Dr. John C. Bennett, Dean of the 
Union Theological Seminary; Mrs. 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, and Dr, 
Guy Emory Shipler, editor of The 
Churchman. 

Also, Dr. Israel Golstein, pres- 
ident of the American Jewish Con- 
gress; Russell P. Crawford, pres- 
ident of the New York branch of 
the .National Association for’ the 
Advancement. of Colored People, 
and Dr, Jerome Nathanson, leader 
in the New York Society for Ethical 
Calture, ; 


ACLU Warns On 
Double Jeopardy 


The question of “second prose- 
cutions” for the same offense, has 
been raised by the American Civil 
Liberties Union in connection with 
conscientious objectors. 


A letter to Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell from the organi- 
zation asserted that “repeated ap- 
plication of the law to conscien- 
tious objectors who have already — 
served prison terms for their be- 
liefs smacks of harassment and vin- 
dictiveness, 


While the ACLU made no men- 
tion of the Smith Act, the question 
of second prosecutions has also 
risen in that connection, The Na- 


bearer next year but said he was 
confident “any nominee will beat 
Mr. Eisenhower.” 


DeSapio Cagey 

Tammany Hall leader Carmine 
G. DeSapio has expressed the be- 
lief that the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination for the 1956 elec- 
tions is still wide open. 


“It is not sewed up for any one,” 
the Democratic national commit- 
teeman said. He said he didn’t 
agree that Adlai Stevenson emerg- 

from the recent governors’ con- 
ference in Chicago as a clear 
choice for the nomination. 

Reiterating his support for Gov. 
Averell Harriman, DeSapio said, | 
“I'm not against any one, I'm in 
the category of leaders who say 
it is too early to determine the 
strongest candidate.” 


Vodka Big Durham 


DURHAM, N. C., Aug, 22.— 
Maybe it’s because of the Rus- 
sians new “get-along-with-every- 
body” attitude or it could be the 
hot weather, but vodka sales have 
taken a fast upswing here. 

Local alcoholic beverage stores 
report a total of 1,793 gallons of 
Russia's favorite drink sold here 
thus far this year, as compared 
with 1,791 all last year. The 1951 


defense without Stein able to 
confer and discuss adequately with 
his co-defendants and study the 
voluminous books and documents 
used in these cases where “polit- 
ical thought is. the only crime.” 
This was certainly not ossible 
with his remaining in jail, He 
stated that Stein could not possibly 
raise the present bail and argued 
the total should be reduced to the 
$36,000 amount set in California 
He reminded the court that the 
defendant had been free on this 
amount for five months previous} 
to the “harboring trial” and saw 
no reason why it could not be 
reset, . 

David Harris, attorney for the 
Government, argued that the pres- 
ent bail was “reasonable” and the 
defendant should make _ further 
efforts to rafse it, He cited the cir- 
cumstances of Stein's arrest as 
reasons for not reducing the bail, 


During the proceedings Stein 
appeared, smiled at friends and 


total was 283 gallons and a cog rege res sary - if he were| American woman ever to fight in 
in gk iysical condition, 


128 gallons } in 1961. ondition, ithe famous Plaza ring. 


Don't Try to Run Our Union!’ 
UE Head Tells Witchhunters 


“You're not going to tell us how to run our union” Albert J. Fitzgerald, president- of 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, sternly told the “Little McCarthy 
Committee" of the Massachusetts legislature ina recent two-day witchhunt session, ac- 


cording to the.UE News report on’ 
the recent hearings. 


a ed 


..» It Says Here 


MEXICO CITY, Aug, 22,-—A 
amorous former New York model} 
illed two savage bulls in her debut 
lin Mexico City’s, Plaza bull ring 
yesterday. 

Tough bullfight critics were 
lavish in their praise of the per- 
formance of Bette Ford, 24, a 
slender beauty who had been fight- 
ing in small rings for only a year. 

Critics hailed the performance as 
“one of the finest by @ woman ever 
seen here.” Miss Ford is the first 
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job is to do what I can to improve 


ciety and the Northwestern Uni- 


versity Technological Institute, inl... resident, 


tion with the air research 
development command, 
Under present plans, the world’s 
first man-made satellite will be 
fired into the stratosphere by 
rocket between July, 1957, and 
December, 1958. The launching 
~ site is still to be selected. : 


Just Short 
_CHICAGO, Aug. ~ ap vey 
| es it easier for 
, three 
said 


and soft music 
doctors reported today. ‘They 


& patient to undergo 


to 
of 


along with several local 
ers to appear before the committee 


recently, 


. 
; 
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Fitzgerald, himself a Massachu- 
was subpoenaed 
E lead- 


“It seems a shame with Mce- 


Pa 


i 


Ee 
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“I am not a cop. I am a union 
leader,” replied Fitzgerale 


jthe UE, 
| “Our union isn't my art Md 


the condition of our members, Our 
staff and local leaders that you 
people don't like are very close to 
our membership. Our people know 
their work and they don’t take any 
stock in the kind of accusations 
made against them by your face-' 


\less informers. 


“You don’t give our fellows a 
chance to defend themselves or to 
cross-examine their accusers.” 

Fitzgerald ctied the judge's 
opinion on the most recent trial 
and -acquittal .of Harry Bridges to 
“lescribe the character of the in- 


|formers used by the government.. 


‘When the inquisitors continued 
to press Fitzgerald for a purge of 
Fitzgerald id: . ; 


birth 
‘boy at 


tional Board members of the party, 
have served prison terms under the 
“conspiracy clause of the Smith 
Act have now been indicted under 
the “membership” clause of the 
same Act, 


30-Mile Swim | 


NEWPORT, Vt., Aug. 22.—A 
Canadian swimmer is the first pers 
son to swim’ successfully the chilly 
30-mile stretch across Lake Mem- 
phremagog. Bill Connor, 20, of 


Magog, Que., swam the like in 19 


hours. 


Pier Angeli ‘Fine’ 


.| HOLLYWOOD, Aug. 22.—Film 


“doing fine” today: alter -gving’ 


to an eight-pound,. 
Cedars of Lebanon 


13-ounce | 
Baste 
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F 22.— 
Following a speech here. by 

Wilkins, NAACP executive secre- 
tary, the. president af the North 
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‘Roy . 


Carolina Sttae NAACP received 
a telegram urging him to “cau- 


tion . . . your man Wilkins.’ 


The message, sent to Kely Alex- : 


ander of Charlotte, N. C., was 
signed by J. W. Mills of Greens- 
boro: | 


The telegram further suggested 
that Mr. Alexander “advise [Mr. 
Wilkins} that we are all working 
for the same goal; peace.” 

Speaking before the Council of 
Presbyterian Men of the Synod of 
Catawba on Aug, 5, Mr. Wilkins 
asserted that desegregated schools 
already would exist in miny North 
Carolina communities if the: choice 
had been left to private citizens 
instead. of to the politicians. 

The NAACP. executive secre- 
tary charged that Beverly Lake, as- 
sistant attorney General of ‘North 
Carolina “has shown himself to 
be the assistant attorney general of 
the white people... .” Mr. Lake, 
said Mr. Wilkins, “is using his 
high office to tell white people 
how to deny black people their 
rights before the law.” | 

“We dare the Lakes and the 
Hodges and the state board of 
education and the Negro stooges 
ever the state to let the people 
decide. The people are far ahead 
of the politicians on this matter, 
and the children and young peo- 
ple are far ahead of even their 
elders.” 

Decrying North Carolina's im- 
mobility in’ complying with the! 
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WILKINS 


Supreme Court decision holding 
segregated public schools to be 
unconstitutional, Mr. Wilkins de- 
clared: | 
“Personally, I have beeh disil- 
lusioned about this state. I had 
come to believe, as had most of 
the U. S., that your declaration 
that you were the ‘most progres- 
sive southern state in race rela- 
tions was true. . . . Your whole 
state was thought to be liberal on 
the race questiOn, and far ahead 
of the rest of the South. Yet on 
this public school question, Texas 
and Oklahoma and Arkansas are 


- 


itimes to tell you how much I enjoy 


Praise for 
Virginia Gardner 


Dear Miss Virginia Gardner: | 
I have wished to write you many 


your style of writing. It is simple, 
yet it does NOT talk down to the 
readers, warm, friendly and under- 
standing. The Daily Worker is to 
be congratulated for securing you 
jas a member of its staff. 


I am enclosing carbon copies of 
two letters, which are self-explana- 
tory. They are enclosed to show 
that your articles do(sting us into 
action — even though ai little be- 
latedly in some instances — I am 
afraid. Could I offer one sugges- 
tion in regard to articles containing} 
a plan of action, such as your arti- 
cle on Willie Reid? Will you please 
make sure that the name and ad- 
dress of the person to whom we 
are to write is always included in 
the copy? I have had to go to sev- 
eral issues sometimes just to find 
the. name of the person to be con- 
tacted. I suppose the re-reading of 


/ 
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granted that letters are no longer 


‘several articles does not harm us— 


far ahead of you.” 


~ Charges Job Bias at 
Gov t Installations 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 22.—' 
Employment practices at the U.S. 
Naval Magazine in Port Chicago, 
California, came under fire again 


this week when a disabled Ne- 
gro veteran charged in a complaint 
to the NAACP West Coast region- | 
al office here that he had been’ 
summarily fired from the ordnance 
depot following a long period: of 
medical treatment. : 
The veteran was fired without 
benefit of a hearing. His case has’ 
been taken by the NAACP. 
Lester Bailey, NAACP field sec- 
retary with headquarters here, as- 
serted’that the dismissal follows a 
“widespread pattern affecting Ne-- 


THE LIFE of a thought-con- 
troller is not all peaches and 
cream. One of the paradoxes of 
the witch-hunt is that the _per- 
son who is out to stifle all thought 
often sets a lot of brain cells 


vibrating in a way they never- 
vibrated before. - 


So it is with Rep. Walter. He 
on ringing down the 
_ Curtain on Broadway and the 
theatrical unions. Instead he 
rang up a lot of other curtains. 
I have before me, for example, 
a hard-hitting editorial of Aug. 
17 from the conservative Detroit 
Free Press. It reads, for all the 
world, like the testiinony of one 
8 oie ee 
| . Ou town ahea 
ss of 


groes’ on’ government installations 
in Northern, California. 

“Unfair employment... practices 
are severe enough’ throughout 
vrivate industry without the Unit- 
ed States government lending it- 
self to what appears to be dis- 
crimination against Negro work- 
ers, Mr.: Bailey déclared. 


Two weeks ago, the NAACP 


-|Against ‘Left’ and Right Errors,” 


’ 


‘Working Class.” 


office here concluded a_ hearing 


with Port Chicago Naval authori-| 


ties—om, a series of employment 
complaints, Although the hearing 
board and personnel ‘officers de-. 
nied any element of race bias ‘in 
personnel practices, one employe 


was reinstated following NAACP 
intervention. aR oe 


Rep. Walter's questions, Others 
bluntly told him to go soak his 
head. That, of .course, is a sure 
sign of Communist _ infiltration 
into the dramatic arts; Commu- 
nists are always so uncouth and 
so uncooperative.” 
> 


THEN, RIGHT HERE in our 


city, there was that leading edi- 
torial in the New York Times on 
Thursday, the last day of the 
hearing. The . Times hinted 
broadly that the whole investi- 
gation had been a big misake, 


re cat 
part of a workd-wi 
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)dollar raise in course fees—to $8 
‘plus 50 cents Library Fee for most 
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on the contrary—but it does some- 
times mean the ditterence betweén 
a written or unwritten letter. If the 
matter is allowed to slip for a few 
days—we sometimes take it for 


necessary.—Mrs. N. D. S. 


Jeff School's 
Fall Bulletin 


‘The fall program. of ‘studies at 
the Jefferson School of Social Sci- 
ence, begining the week of Oct. 3, 


UXBRIDGE, Mass., Aug. 22 
(FP).—One of the arguments’ of 
the owners of New England's tex- 
tile mills to explain the industry 
crisis is “that workers refuse to 
“cooperate” in accepting ~ lower 
wages and up. 

This “cooperation” the textile 
employers contend, would make it 
possible for the New England mills 
to remain open with production 
in full swing. In every union ne- 
gotiation, the threat to move the 
mills unless the workers are 
“reasonable” is‘ waved as a club 
by the operators. 

The 400 employes of the 50- 
year-old Waucantuck Mills, Inc., 
in Uxbridge have always listened 
with sympathy to managemen¥s 
side of the ‘story. They have re- 


peatedly 


unionization, 


rejected attempts at 


This week they got their 


“reward. A notice was_posted on 
the bulletin board announcing that 


the 96-loom plant will shut ‘its 


doors in October. 


The mill is working now on an 


army order for 400,000 yards of 


green uniform cloth. According to 
John T. Brady, president and 
treasurer, the mill lacks sufficient 
civilian orders to warrant continu- 
ing operations. 

.The Waucantuck: mill- produced 


980,000 yards of army cloth dur- 
ing World “War II. It has been 
engaged in the weaving of wors- 
teds since 1940 and recently ex- 
perimented with synthetic fabrics, 


Nusser to Speak 


NEWARK, Aug. 22.— Charles 
Nusser, well known Jersey Com- 


munist Party leader and candidate aoe 3 
for the State Assembly in the No- 3) 34 


vember elections, has accepted an 
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invitation. to- speak at a Candi- oe 


Women Voters. 


“We are et 

all parties to speak, and we °pres- 
ent to express your views... 
the invitation from the Essex 
reads. Nusser, who last year was 
removed from the ballot as the 
County Council of the League 


was announced this week with 


publication of the School's Fall 
‘Term Bulletin. 


Featured. in the program~are 
many new courses which school 
officials describe as “geared to 
meet the pressing ideological needs 
of the Jlabor-progressive _move- 
ment.” They include: “Coalition 
Strategy and Tacti¢es: The Fight 


“Coalition Policy and the Trade 
Unions,’ “New York State and 
City Politics,” and “New Stage in 
the People’s Fight for Peace.” _ 

Also: “Theory of Crisis and the 
U. S. Economy Site World War 
I,” “The Political Economy of 
Automation,” and “The American 
Standard: of Living: Relative and 
Absolute _Impoverishwient of the 


There are additional new 
courses in history; philosophy, 
science and literature. In all, the 
Fall Term Bulletin lists..68 ten- 
session classes and. six -.sections of 
the Institute of- Marxist Studies, 
Firwst and Second Year. 

The bulletin anounces a one- 


a 


acts — such ds espionage or trea- 
son — they should and doubtless 
would be duly indicted under the 
laws protecting our country from 
such activities. What they are 
in effect accused of is member- 
ship in the Communist Party. 
‘Since that party is clearly . 

part of a world-wide conspiracy 
—no matter what beams of sun- 
light may at the moment shine 
from Moscow — it is essential 


that its membership be known | 


and exposed se long .as this ex- 
posure can be carried on within 
the boundaries set by the Con- 
‘stitution. But nobody really 
knows just where these bounda- 
ries are and this is a matter for 
the courts to decide.” 

Amidst all this hemming and 
hawing—like a millionaire om 
a psychoanalyst’s couch — let’s 
fasten for a moment on -one 
is clear- 


pai conspi- 
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dicates what I and m 
be fighting for in the election cam- 


Ss 


if 


Communist Party's candidate, will 
run this year under .the designa- 


‘tion “Peoples Rights.” 


“I. choose that designation— 
“Peoples Rights —because it in- 
Party will 


paign. The League. of Women 
Voters ‘is to be congratulated for 
holding meetings of this type at 
which the people have the oppor- 
tunity to hear candidates repres- 
enting all points of view. This is 


| 


ten-session courses, and to $6 plus 
Library’ Fee for group registra- 
tions. Officials of the School state 
that “this is the first increase in 
fees in mere than a decade, We 
liahve resisted taking this step 
during recent years, when expenses 
mounted and revenues declined; 
but now we are forced to it. We 
are confident our students will 
understand.” 

Registration for Fall Térm 
courses begins Sept. 12. Copies of 
the Bulletin may be obtained at 
the School now, up to 7 p.m. 
during the week and to 5 p.m. on 
Friday. 


McCarran Internal Security Act 
which is soon to be reviewed by 
the Supreme Court. Says the 
McCarran Internal Security Act 
through violating the very guar- 
antees of the First Amendment 
which the Times insists must be 
respected. For what is the na- 
ture of the “world-wide con- 
spiracy?” Not espionage, not trea- 
son—for, to paraphrase the 
Times editorial, if this were the 
case the Communists, would be 
prosecuted under the laws pro- 
tecting our country from- such 
activities.” The “conspiracy” 
a solely of books, ne 
speeches, writings — some 0 

which parallel ideas in the So- 
viet Union and most of which 
“parallel” the ideas of all decent . 
Americans! aap 
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dates Meeting of the League of oe 


candidates of © 


NUSSER 


definitely in the great American 


tradition,” Nusser said. 

The League meeting will. be 
held on Thursday evening, Oct. 
27th, 8:15 p.m, at 369 Park Ave. 


Orange. 
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By ALAN MAX 


bune, declared that what he calls 
the “military stalemate” lying be- 
hind Geneva, “will compel us 
to rethink a number of our 
ideas.” } 
“One of the first,” he explains, 
«“will be the assumption that the 
revolutionary moyements — all 
over the globe originate in Mos- 
cow, are directed from Moscow 
and would fold up if ‘Moscow . 
could be made to behave.” Lipp- 
mann is referring primarily to the 
anti-imperialist movement in the 
colonies, but what he says ap- 
plies just as surely to all phases 
of what is slanderously called 
the “worldwide conspiracy of . 
Communism " ey Sr | ¢ 
The Walter cireus in a ‘s 
ing new thinking, 
eet ae eee 
nature of t “conspiracy” — 
Charge: For it is the still far tdo 
that prevents the full roll-ba 
of the muck and’ slime th 
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~ = Gable Adiress “Daitwerk” Now York. N.Y. 


WILLIAM WORTHY; a Ne- 
gro reporter, is now in the So- 
viet Union and-wiiting a story” 
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- LABOR AND THE FLOOD 


—_— 


~ THE TOLL of lives and-cost in property moubts by 
the hour as the information. comes through on the frightful 
extent of the disastrous floods in areas of six. New England 


~ and mid-Atlantic states. 


It should be apparent, however, that while rampag- 
ing floodwaters make no distinction between rich or poor 
that may be in the path, the consequences of a flood are not 
alike on all sectors of our sharply class-divided population. 
The small-incomed, especially the wage earners, suffer the 
most by far. 

| The. numerous companies affected by the damage 
will get their loss back in insurance. Some may find this 
to be a happy opportunity to relocate and renovate plants 
and escape unions at the same time. But tens of thousands 
of workers have already stopped drawing pay checks and 
may have to depend on unemployment benefits for 
months. For these and: other tens of thousands, the flood 


= destroyed their only possessions—their clothes and house 
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furnishings. 
Knowing the thinking in our Cadillac Cabinet, we 


. are sure the trickle down theory is dominant. This is the 


theory that the worker can only benefit if the employers 


: ne are high enough to “trickle down” to them. Méan- 


ile they must wait as long as unemployment insurance 


_ will last, or longer. 


That is not the approach that will meet the emer- 
gency. Nor can the states handle the rh eg as it 
needs to be met, on their own resources. Clearly the situa- 
tion calls for vigorous federal action. Funds must be imme- 


~ diately made available for aid of the really helpless vic- 


the United Nations. 
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tims. 

Billions of dollars long ago appropriated for military 
expenditures, remain unspent. Why not have some of those 
sums diverted for the flood emergency? If need be, a 
special session of Congress should be called to authorize 
the shift. 

We hope that the AFL and CIO, especially in. the six 


stricken states, will recognize a responsibility in the situa- 


tion to their own members. They should hold immediate 
emergency meetings to map a program to meet the situa- 
tion. There is no time to lose! 


STOP BACKING COLONIALISM 


THE FRIGHTFUL blood-letting and loss of life in 
Algeria and Morocco has brought the world face to face 
again with the issue of colonialism and imperialism. While 
the French have ruled these colonial territories with gun 
and bayonet, the big western powers in the United Nations 
have united to prevent any action on Arab demands. Now 
the Algerians and Moroccans ‘have acted in desperation 
to back up their demands. 

- Consider the frustrations they have suffered: Their 
temporal and spiritual ruler deposed; denied a voice in 
their own affairs, and faced with a wall of indifferenee in 
French Premier Edgar | Faure, 
stunned by the extent of the disturbances, charged that 
North Africans acted on “foreign orders” and promises 
“unrelenting repression. 

This is what the French imperialists did and said 
when Vietnamese people rebelle ee French rule. 
And the imperialist powers have banded together in As:¥ 
and Africa to stop “internal Communist aggression, a new 
name for any haeotal liberation movement. 

But the North African disturbances prove that a peo- 
le needs no “orders” to free its country of foreign rule. 
id Americans require “foreign orders’ to rebel against 

the British Crown? Nor can further repressions, as Faure 
has ordered, stop the drive and the will to be free. 

Faure aid his imperialist allies, including the U. S. 


- officials, had expected to stop Sunday's demonstrations 


with repressive measures. They knew months ahead of 
time that there would be protests against the removal two 
ago of Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. 
Sunday's tragedy can be laid to the arrogance and 
ynicism of the French rulers who made no effort to meet 
the justified North African demands. And we have a right 


to ask how long our own State Department is going to: 


support such a 
death. 


r 1 
THE HARRIMAN TUNE 
GOVERNOR HARRIMAN played his Post- Geneva 
Blues last Sunday before the annual convention of 
the Catholic War Veterans. This time he performed the 
chorus on being “unhappy” because President Eisenhower 
“only mentioned ‘the question of the captive peoples be- 


policy which can only beget more blood 


-. hind the Iron Curtain,”.To criticize President. Eisenhow- 


er for not breaking up the Geneva conference, is about 
the most stupid po we have seen in a long time. (Har- 


Timan’s political mentor, | 


“4 


1 each week from there for the 


Baltimore Afro-American. His 
stories carry. #2 man-on-the- 
street view of the Soviet Un- 
ion, a view that.is badly need- 
ed in these timcs when halting 
steps are bemg made toward a 
free exchange of ideas, cultures, 
and goods between the U. §. 
aid the USSR. By reporting fac- 
tually what he is seeing and 
experiencing, Worthy is con- 
tributing toward the coming of 
a new day when cold wars and 
H-Bomb jitters will be replaced 


i friendship and_ friendlysgoim- 


etition between all peoples. 
Just. what> has Worthy found 
among these people to whom 
most of our commentators have 
referred to as “the men in the 
Kremlin?” 

Worthy’s first article on July 
23 dealt with the litte things. a 
tourist notices—the expense of 
living, women street cleaners, 
the ahsence of cops and secret 
service men except at formal 
diplomatic affairs, (“I have had 
no feeling of being watched or 
spied npes: ‘As for the women 
street cleaners, Worthy saw not 
what some other American 
writers have seen, but. remark- 
ed on the fact that the wom- 
en “put the _ mechanically 
cleaned streets of New York to 
shame.” He saw more about the 
equality of women than the use 
of women street cleaners, how- 
ever; there was also the wom- 
an administrator at the National 
Hotel who was “quite proud 
that her sex has the opportunity 


to hold such positions,” 
. 


ATTENDING A’ CHURCH 
service \in Patriarch’s Cathedral, 
along with “over 5,000 worship- 
pers,’ Worthy saw the similari- 
ty between these worshippers 
and. “simple, reverent Baptist 
tenant farmers in some unso- 
phisticated :jimecrow church 
in the heart of Dixie.” And he 
thought: “They and not their 
rulers . . . suffer most grievous- 
ly when a Napoleon or a Hitler 
or atom-rattling militarists are 


by Abner 
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An American N egro 
Visits Mescow 


to invade this vast land and to 
subdue these humble ‘uncon- 
querable folk,” .And~ Worthy 
was glad his visit came at a 
time “when President. Eisen- 
hower has squelched the Pen- 


tagon fire - eaters and when- 


peace and coexistence seem up- 
permost in ‘both American and 
Russian minds.” : 

Worthy. next visited Pravda, 
organ of the Soviet Communist 
Party. In a half-day -the report- 
er tal. that the’ Central 
Committee did not dictate ‘ev- 
ery editorial of~ Pravda any 
more than Clement Attlee dic- 
tated the London Herald’s ed- 
itorials; readers ask that their 
names not be, used; (“We respect 
their wishes,” said Editor Dmit- 
ri Shepilov) that theré is a con- 
tract between the management 
of Pravda and the trade unions, 
ete., etc. Shepilov toasted the 
American reporter, drinking to 
the “liquidation of the Iron Cur- 
sc on both sides, and propos- 
ng: 

“Let's write truths about 
countries and do everything to 
improve relations. For a lot de- 
pends on us journalists.” 


. 

WORTHY RAN into two 
American Negroes in Moscow 
~—Robert Robinson, an electrical 
engineer, who went to the So- 
viet Union in 1930, and Robert 


‘Ross, a former Chicago - mail 


carrier, who went at-about the 
same time. Robinson has serv- 
ed a term in the Moscow Soviet 
City Council and now works in 
the Moscow Ball Bearing “Plant. 
Ross is an actor who also ‘lec- 
tures for the Society for the De- 
velopment of Political, Techni- 


cal and. Scientific Knowledge. 


We have read charges that 
“men in the Kremlin” practice 
race prejudice. And just this 
week, . the Chicago . Defender, 
a Negro weekly, said something 
about the “Russian belief that 
Negroes are a backward peo- 


*ple.”* Worthy’s dispatches belie 


this. Robinson and Ross are not 
backward in the eyes of the 
Russians, Why are they in the 
Soviet Union? Worthy essays 
an answer: 

“For better or for worse, a 
minority among us (Negroes) 
wearied of grins and scuffling 
feet and made a break. Long 
before desegregation became an 
acceptable word they burned 
their bridges behind them.” 

The two men’s lives in Mos- 
cow are described in detail. 
Robinson is still a bachelor, and 
Ross has married. At one point 
in Worthy’s visit with Ross, 
the former Chicagoan took him 
to a porch and pointed to. neigh- 


boring houses where lived gen- . 


erals, marshalls and members of 
the Supreme Soviet. Ross then 
told Worthy; “From that you 
can conclude .whether or not jin 
the States I could live as well 
and in such an environment.” 

Worthy, after visiting these 
two Negroes in Moscow recalls 
the 1930's and the “compro- 
mises . . . With the very in- 
equities which a glasshouse ju- 
diciary, to the tune of thunder 
out of Asia, now denounces.” 

Worthy is not only giving his 
readers a refreshing glimpse of 
the USSR, he is holding the mir- 


‘ror up to America, trying to 


make her more fit for world 
friendship. 


—_ 


=e ee 


IN THE NEGRO PRESS 


Editors Debate Eisenho wer. 
GOP Civil Rights. Claims 


THE -AMSTERDAM NEWS 
notes that Domestic Relations 
Court Judge Hubert T. Delany-s 
term will expire on Aug, 31 and 


| hopes “Mayor = will con- 


sider the outstanding job that 
Justice’Delany has done .... in 
this community and swear him 
in for a‘new 10-year term... . 


’ The A. N. also calls attention to 


the fact that Aug. 20 marks the 
836th anniversary of the landing 
of Negroes in this country—“we 
were here before the Pilgrims 
landed.” Negroes should not 
mind reealling their past, the 
editorial continued, since. there 
“is much to be learned about 
courage and dignity and the will 
to fight from the way our an- 
cestors settled down to. the job 
that was before them.”’ 
Turning to the Republican 
claims that President Eisenhow- 
er has fulfilled all of his promises 
to Negro voters, the A. N. holds 
this “is good publicity claims. 
And the editor points out Eigen- 


‘ hower's opposition to civil rights 


amendments, civil rights legis- 
lation and the laxness of the 
Department of Justice in track 
ing down murderers of Negroes. 


THE NEW YORK AGE DE- 


FENDER editorial straddles be- 
tween a stand for civil. rights 
and a bouquet for Eisenhower's 
gradualism. Eisenhower did not 


enact, certain civil rights legis- 
lation. And as for Roy Wilkins 
challenge to the Eisenhower 
claims, the Age answers that 
Wilkifs is entitled fo his opinion, 
but “more credit and less criti- 
cism should be heaped upon the 
President.” Legislation, is the 
civil rights answer, hedges the 
Age, but “it is a matter.of tim- 
ing. (But whose timing?—AWB). 
n another éditorial the Age 
calls for the appointment of a 
Negra to the Westchester County 
District Attorney's Office, a de- 
mand that Westchester Negroes 
have been pushing for more than 
four years. “Lets desegregate 
the law” in New York State, con- 
cludes the Age. 


THE PITTSBURGH COURI- 


-ER condemns. Federal Housing 


Administrator Albert Cole for 


moving so very “slowly in chang- 


ing the jimerow pattern in public 
housing (85 percent racially se- 

regated) while practically no 
PHA insured housing is avail- 
able to minority. groups.” 

The Courier feels that Ne- 
groes “would breathe much 
easier if Brother Cole bowed out 


whooping it up for Eisenhower's 
civil rights record. It swallowed 
whole thé GOP claim that the 
President had fulfilled the 14 
promises made before his elec- 
tion and says the record is “a 
hummer, and virtually unbeat- 
able. The introduction of civil 
rights measures in Congress, the 
Courier holds, echoing the Eis- 
enhower _line,. is nF pocritel 
since the_introducers they 
“could not be enacted into law.” 


Then for those readers who 


though that gradualism was 
dead, the Courier editorial drifts 
into this sentence: “The Repub- 
licans .. . have concentrated on 
the possible rather than the im- 
possible, and the resultant rec- 


ord is THE MOST outstanding | 


in this century, and has become 
the wonder of the world.” (Re- 
rts from the South indicate 
egroes are wondering how to 
translate’ this Eisenhower record 
into tangible rights—~AWB.) 


Courier columnist P..L, Prat- 
tis advises Negrdes in Mississippi 
to vote in the Democratic 
maries as an antidote to white 
supremacy candidates. But Prat- 
tis doesn’t advise his Mississ 
readers just how to om 
organized. political now 
harassing potential Negro voters. 
“Twenty. years from now,” pre- 
dicts Prattis, if Negroes register 
up. their povente and if a Ne- 

_ran for goverrior, two- or. 
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by david plat? 


A Final Word on the Magnificent 


Performances at ‘Foley Square’ 


It was a degrading, immoral and un-American show, based on 
a theme as old as the Spanish Inquisition and staged and directed 
by a trio of men of no culture and much bigotry and ill will whose 
knowledge of the theatre is as small as their respect for the Consti- 


tution and the Bill of a : 

‘Fortunately, this bby piece of theatre. closed ahead of 
_ schedule. “The summer 
said Sarah Cunningham, one of the chief critics of 
committee's trashy production, “folded its one 
turely with a mixed press and an apparent lack 
_ I am sure Variety summarized the reaction of the public 
witnesses. It layed an ens. 


Un-A 


What saved this crummy piece of theatre from being a com- 
plete waste were the magnificent performances of virtually every 
member of the large cast of 23. 

There was one exception and that was the immature and stupid 
performance turned in by rie Hall in the role of the stoolpigepn. 

And though Rep. Francis E. Walter, who directed the big flop, 
praised Hall's part in this shameful melodrama, as being “equal to 
—- a division of infantry in the cold war,” others—and the 
were far. moré numerous—felt that Hall, like informers Lee J. Cob 
and Elia Kazan were “brain-washed by the Un-American Activities 
Committee acting as bully-boy for the blacklisters.” Turning in- 
former was one way of getting off the blacklist. 

° * ° 


As for the performers who played honest roles in this hackneyed, 
dramatically tired and anti-American drama, all 22 delivered their 
lines as though their lives, their careers, their families and their 
country were at stake which indeed they were. 

What those courageous artists acted out on the Foley Square 
stage last week constituted a tremendous blow to censorship, 
blacklisting and conformity and the nation’s theatre artists, in fact 
the whole country, will not soon forget what they did there, 


They will not soon forget the scene in which actress witness 
Madeline Lee charged that the committee's official investigators 
tried to pressure, threaten, bribe and blackmail her into telling lurid 
lies about a non-existent Communist conspiracy in the entertain- 
ment world. 

“There is a conspiracy in the entertainment industry,” she tried 
to hammer home to the country. “It is the one of blacklisting by 
Aware Inc., Red Channels and Counterattack. . 

“It is a conspiracy. of who harass employers to fire actors 
who oppose them and blackmail racket,” she pointed out, 


adding: 


“This investigation is a failing rescue operation for Aware Inc. at. 


their request and its purpose is to smother the theatre with the same 
blacklist we've had in TV for five years.” 
eS i ° 


Outstanding also was the performance by Harold Salemson, a 
film man. He had the audience in a uproar in the scene in which 
he said he was invoking his constitutional privileges as protection 
against a committee whose chairman associates with un-American 
elements, He was referring to the recent pro-blacklisting rally 
sponsored by Joe McCarthys mob at which Rep. Walter was the 
ee of honor, Another witness, publicist Ivan Black charged that 

‘alter had violated the 14th Amendment by “giving aid and com- 
fort to our enemies.” : 

Elliot Sullivan was powerful in the scene in which he charged 
the Un-American Committee had done much to change the qualifica- 
tions for a in the theatre profession-and had substituted some 
sort of political test for the tried and tested century old standard 
of talent-and ability. As a result artists of all political leanings had 
been denied employment in the entertainment industry. 

Tony Kraber was at his best in the scene in which he replied 
to informer-statements by Clifford Odets and Elia Kazan by asking: 
“Is that the Kazan that signed a contract for $500,000 a day after: he 
gave names to this committee.” 

“Would it change the facts if he did?” 

“Would you sell your brother for $500,000?” 

, o 


Lou Polan’s solid performance was well received by the spec- 
tators. “This js an inquisition,” he roared. His hand smacked the 
table so hard the water glasses jumped. “I'm going to tell you right 
now I am net going to answer one single question. This committee 
_ has no right under our constitution to question me, to direct super- 
vise and cast plays, which it is trying to do. And that is just my 
first reason for not answering anything you ask me!” 
| Every one of those 22 actors contributed something to the 
democratic advancement of our country and also to the advance- 
ment of the noble profession of theatre including of course Pete 
Seeger who was questioned at length about the “subversive” music 
in his folksong repertoire, and that was the first time in more than 
two centuries that any committee in America has made an attempt 
to censor songs, 

The last time was in 1734 when a governor of New York called 
a special Grand Jury into session to “inquire into the author, printer 
a “yee (John Peter Zenger, celebrated fighter for a free 
eg of a group of topical songs commenting on the issues of the 


_ Itis also worth noting-that the first attempt in Nazi Germany 
to censor a work of art was the protesting by the Composers League 
of a Cantata for Choir by Hans Eisler which hé had set to the 
words of an old*German poem of the 16th century, 


And now that the committee has beat a hasty retreat back 
to Washington, it is up to the people of our city A see that the 
ees ome ge 3) tow atre who so ably ee the 

| d $ Zang, t witchh 
ee the fobs anf vito in the see «a prune eet hi 
Tog 49 ty = agp : “Those who were forced t 
take a reluctant part in actlistineuichel performance a ; 
with the N, oe that “an actor is—or should be— 
a » not on 


for the McCarthy Committee,” . 


\Today’s Best 


Bets on TY, 


'|Movies, Drama 


TV 
News, sports (2) 6 p.m. 
News, sports (4) 6:45 
Weather & News (2) 7:25 
Dodgers-Chicago (9)- 7:55 
Giants-St. Louis (11) 7:55 
Spotlight Playhouse (2) 9:30 Zach- 
ary Scott, Lee er 


The $64,000 Question: 
Glockerman (2) 10 


The Search (2 10:30 
News, Sports (2) 11 
Featurama, news (5) 11:10 > 
Steve Allen (4) 11:15 to 1 


RADIO 


News, all stations 6 p.m, ° 
Jimmy Powers, sports WRCA 6:15 
ay MacVane—CIO News WABC 
Giants-St. Louis WMCA 7:55 
Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 7;55 
Suspense WCBS 8 


Night of the Hunter — Charles 
ughton, narrator WRCA 9 


Yankees-Detroit WINS 9:10 
- MOVIES 
Mr. Roberts, Radio City 


Gloria 


a“ 


|Marty, Sutton 


To Paris With Love, Art 


Lady and the Tramp (Disney) 
Academy of Music 


Wuthering Heights & These Three 
(revivals) Beverly 


Maedchen.in Uniform (German- 
1930), Baronet 


Five Fingers & Laura (revivals) 
Eighth St. Playhouse 


Suspicion & O’Henry’s Full House 
‘ (revivals) Greenwich 

Open City & Paisan (Italian re- 
vivals), World 


Gate of Hell (Japanese) Guild 
50th St. 

Khamisia (Israeli) Stanley 

Ugetsu (Japanese) & Holiday, 
Heights 

Prize Package of Shorts and Car- 
toons, Thalia, Tues, only 


DRAMA 


Shaw's A Village Wooing, Green- 
wich Mews, Thurs, Fri, Sat, 8:40 

Bus. Stop, Music Bo 

Inherit the Wind, Nationa! 

Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 


; Women’s Chess 


Tourney Tonight 


_ The U. S. Women’s Chess Tour- 
ney starts tonight (Tuesday) at 
Manhattan Chess Club, 100 Cen- 
tral Park S. N. Y. C. There will be 
matches Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday night and Saturday and 
Sunday afternoon. 


Toscanini conducts Verdi's 
great work ‘Hymn of the Na- 
tions’ in a brilliant short by that 
name at the Thalia tonight 
(Tuesday), On the same bill is 
a group of UPA cartoons, Strat- 


Guinness and Mentilmontant 


. 


1307 to accept the new contract at 


isecond runs, never before agreed 


4Pascal made into movies 


ford Adventures with Alec 
with Maurice Chevalier, : 


Actors Win 
Pay for TV 


A new five-year contract be- 
tween the Screen Actors Guild and : 
producers of television entertain- 
ment films has been ratified, end- 
ing a 12-day strike against pro- 
ducing Companies. 

The new contract calls for pay- 
ment of at least 35. percent of 
minimum scale. for second runs of 
TV films in which actors a r, 

e major strike demand, and in- 
crease in minimum scales amount- 
ing to as much as $52 a day in- 
cluding re-run .payments, 

Guild members voted 735 to 


a special membership meeting at 
Hollywood Legion Stadium last 
night. 

| Guild directors and representa- 
tives of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers and the Alliance 
of Television Film Producers had 
already approved the new agree- 
ment, 

| Jn “addition to payment for 
to by producers, the contract 
raised day players from $70 to 
$80 minimum daily salary, singers 
mouthing to playback from $45 to 
$50; airplane pilots from $100 to 
$115; freelance contract players 
from $250 to $285 a week; three- 
day contract from $175 to $200; 
multiple picture jobs to $185 per 
‘picture, and rates for long-run 
series accordingly. ' 


Producers will pay 30 percent 
of minimum for 3rd runs, and 25 
percent for the fourth, fifth and’ 
sixth runs of films. 

> * . 


Other Cultural News 


A subscription series of six pro- 
grams of films seldom or never 
shown in this country will be pre- 
sented by the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library every other 
‘Thursday evening beginning Oct. 
6 for the benefit of the Film Pres- 
ervation Fund, 7 


The dozen films to be shown 
include “The Treasurer's Report,” 
a “lost” short with Robert Bench- 
ley; Katharine Hepburn in her 
flim debut, “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment”; a 19th century newsreel of 
eae Victoria and her sons; the 
ng''sh film on the history of the 
popular song “Lili Marlene”; war- 
time propaganda films made by 
the Japanese and the Nazis; the 
first pre-historic epic directed by 
D, W. Griffith; rare Harold Lloyd 
and Charles* Chaplin comedies, 
and “Die Dreigroschenoper,” the 
original screen version of “Three 
Penny Opera,” with English titles. 


Work 


There” cameras turn back to Qet. 
17, 1781, for “The Surrender of 


Cornwallis at Yorktown” (CBS-TV — 


6:30-7:00. p.m.) ae 
o a o 

The Theatre DeLys in GCreen- 
wich Village now under. new 
ownership and management, will 
open its 1955-56 season . 20, 
when Carmen. Capalbo and Stan- 
ley Chase, in association with 
Lucile Lortel, new owner of the 
theatre, bring back for a limited 
engagement Kurt Weills “The 
Three-penny Opera.” 

This is the new English adapta- 
tion by Marc Blitzstein of the 
Bert Brecht text which first was 
presented at the DeLys in the 
spring of 1954. , 

Lotte Lenya, composer Weill’s 
widow, again will play her role of 
Jonny, which she created in -the 
irst Berlin production in 1928, 
and which she duplicated last year 
at the DeLys. Many other mem- 
bers of the 1954 company also will 
return, | 


The 1954 production of “The 
Threepenny Opera” at the DelLys 
was the most successful attraction 
in the history of the theatre, It 
opened on March 10,1954, and 
ran for three months at full ca- 
pacity, and was forced out to 
make way for a prior booking, It 
was the first off-Broadway produc- 
tion to make an original cast re- 
cording album for (MGM) and 
served as a springboard for such 
performers as Scott Merrill, Ger- 
ald Price, Bea Arthur and ‘Char- 
lotte Rae. 

” o a 

From a distinguished British 
Jawyer comes high praise for John 
Wexley’s “The Judgment of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg.” 


D. N. Pritt, internationally 
known British lawyer, says of the 


book 


book, Its analysis of the trial is 
quite devastating, and— I think— 
beyond challenge. Its description 
of the background, however, does 
strike the British reader, in one 


lor two instances, as being a: little 


far-fetched, i.e.. as perhaps inter- 
ring too much from the premises. 


“But, as one reads the whole 
book, one comes more and more 
to the conclusion (1) that one only 
thinks of it being a bit far-fetched 
because one hasn't really grasped 
the full measure of the degenera- 
tion of the prosecution forces and 
of the atmosphere generally and 
(2) that if one gives the fullest 
weight to any such criticism of far- 


The Film Preservation Fund, 
which will benefit from the. se- 
ries, has recently been set up to 


‘finance the transfer of the most 


important films in the Film Li- 
brary collection from nitrate film 
stocks which perish after 80 years, 
to the new and more durable 
triacetate stock, which was de- 
veloped to last 400 years. 

* 


George Bernard Shaw’s comedy 
about the American Revolution, 
‘The Devil's Disciple’ will be 
filmed by Hecht-Lancaster Pro- 
ductions if current negotiations' 
with the estate of Gabriel Pascal 
which holds. an option on the 
screen rights to the play, are suc: 
cessful. 

Mr. Pascal, who died last year, 
was the only producer to whom 
Shaw entrusted his plays for film- 
ing, Among the Shaw plays that 

li Major Barb ures 
Pygmalion, Major Barbara, An-, 
tony and Cleopatra and Androcles | 


Burt Lancaster will be starred 
with three other prominent actors 
if the deal for “The Devil's Dis- 
ciple’s goes through. | 

o Oo 7. 

General George Washington's 
vi over the British forces in 
Virginia; in a battle that crushed 
Britain’s will to fight on after six 

in the Revolu 


years of struggle , 
be’ created for 


w 
reefs 2, Stet 4, whee 


and the Lion. | 


fetchness one is still left with—in 
that part of the book to which no 
such criticism can be directed an 
overwhelming case against the 
trial, against the prosecuting au- 
thorities, and in favor of the in- 
nocence of the Rosenbergs and of 
Sobell,” : ; . 


RIO DE JANEIRO, — Marshal 
Candido Rondon, founder of 
Brazil's Indian Protection Service, 
has appealed to Hollywood to 
avoid depicting Indians as “treach- 
erous, perverse and shiftless.” 

In a letter to U. S.. Ambassador 
James C, Dunn, Rondon cited 
examples all through history of 
American nations of “inspiring in- 
stances of loyalty, bravery, intel- 
ligence and industry.” ‘ 


JOSEPH CLARK 
in a first hand report on 


Geneva Conference 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 24 
6:30 P.M. 


Yugoslav-American Home 
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"THE SUCCESS of 


_ of the World Council 


of Peace.) 
PARIS. 
the Geneva 


Conference filled the peoples of 
the world with great satisfaction 


jn international relations. 


for it marks a new and happy stage 
It was 
fully received by all who, con- 


‘ fident in the power of public opin- 
ion, worked tirelessly to enlighten 


‘the. latter and to give forceful ex- 


pression to its desire for peace. 
The Peace Movement feels this 


joy the more deeply because it has 


for years striven throughout the 
world to bring this meeting about, 
convinced that it would. provide 


striking proof that the real road 


to peace is through negotiation 


and not through the creation of 
positions of strength. 


The Conference fulfilled the peo-| - 


ple’s desire. It was a success be- 
cause the’Heads 6f Government, 

accountable to their respec- 
tive ig gp took _ heed. of all 
shades of public opinion in all 


countries—a public opinion that re-| 


fused to tolerate the cold war any 
longer and was demanding genvu- 
ine negotiations. In fact, public 


Opinion took part in the Geneva 
discussions 


During these past few months 
the Peace Movement’s campaign 
against the preparation of atomic 


_ ‘war, and the cooperation of forces 


for peace, which was the outstand- 
ing feature of the Helsinki Assem- 
bly, have greatly helped to en- 
lighten public opinion and to pro- 
vide it with an effective form of 


expression. 


. 

THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
marked aioe advance towards 
ending the cold war and the 
crystallization of the’ world into 
antagonistic blocs. A spirit of mu- 
tual trust has begun to take the 
place of uncertainty and mistrust, 
as witness the preamble to the 
directives issued by the four Heads 
of Government to their Foreign 
Ministers for the conference in 


October. 


The Geneva spirit must pervade 
the discussions that will take place 
then; and an a here: favorable 
to the settlement of international 


-. differences-has been created. We 


may, however, justifiably consider 
that the tasks to be accomplished 
will not be easy. 

At Geneva, the Heads of Govern- 
ment ~reached agreement on the 


- general terms of reference of the 


Ministers of Foreign Affairs, but 
the’ Ministers’ conference will have 
to find concrete solutions. 

The same is true of the problem 
of disarmament, the examination 
of which has been entrusted to 


‘the Disarmament Subcommitee of 
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: indefiniteness 


the United Nations, 

Further, certain res of ex- 
treme importance for world peace, 
such as those relative to Asia, 
China's place and rights and the 
banning of nuclear weapons, could 
not be discussed at Geneva. This 
indef and the. restricted 
agenda reflect an extremely tense 
international situation. r 

One could not expect the effects 
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they must, with increase 
enlighten public opinion and show 


i failure. 


! Thus the National Movements 


JOLIOT-CURIE 


of the evil past to be wiped out 
instantaneously, and it is greatly to 
the credit of the Geneva Confer- 
ence that, in such a dangerous 
situation, it succeeded in making 
an important turning point in the 
course of events. 


It cannot be denied that it was 
the people’s will to peace in all 
countries that made the conference 
possible. The pesitive results al- 
ready obtained must give a new 
stimulus to their action. 

. 


IT WOULD BE dangerous 
frivolity to think now that the road 
will not be strewn with obstacles 
by the powerful forces that have 
ant interest in maintaining the cold 
war and by all who still nourish 
the crusading spirit. Knowledge of 
these difficulties demands increas- 
ingly vigorous and consistent ac- 
tion from the peace movements. 


The Geneva spirit, as it has been 
called, is the spirit that corre- 
sponds to the desires of reasonable 
men and women-who want to live 
in peace and happiness. All the 
National Peace Movements that to- 
gether make up the great World 
Peace Movement are active expres- 
sions of this spirit. 


Now and in the coming months 


energy, 


the greatest vigilance in Jaying 


bare each and evéry maneuver of 


| 


a 


those who may try to prevent the 
forthcoming conference from being 


successful. They must facilitate the! 


task of the negotiators, sincerely 
determined to find solutions ac- 
ceptable to all. They must make 
known the points of agreement 
already obtained, at big meetings 
or assemblies of forces for peace 
like that held at Helsinki, on the 
solutions of the problems on which 
world peace depends. 


PUBLIC OPINION is aware 
that the tasks of the negotiators 
are difficult and knows that it will 
take time to overcome the difficul- 
ties, but it would protest vigorously 
if there were any retreat from the 
positive results of Geneva. It is 


profoundly convinced that there 


Head of World Peace | 


Progress 
can be no sincere justification for 


| In short, the National Move- 
iments should take action to ensure 


No Less, to Ra 


ithat the will of the people shall 
Imake itself strongly and - clearly 
felt when the next negotiations 
itake place. | 


jand all those working for peace 
Hhave definite tasks to accomplish: 
#to enlighten public opinion and 
ito be vigilant. They must help 
}public opinion to express itself so 
powerfully that agreement is actu- 
ally reached on the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons and general dis- 
jarmament, the establishment of 
| European security, the reunification 
}of a Germany guaranteed against 
ithe revival of German militarism 
fand on an improvement in East- 
West relations. 

Public opinion should be enabled 
to express itself with strength and 
clarity on questions it rightly con- 
siders to be of very great impor- 
tance. : 

These questions are the aboli- 
tion of nuclear weapons, the Ger- 
man problem and the dangers in- 
herent in carrying through the 
Paris Agreements, to which it is 
essential f add the important prob- 
lems of Asta and the’Far East 
which are not mentioned in the 

eneral terms of reference of the 
oreign Ministers. All this de- 
mands that activities undertaken, 
such as the signature campaign for 
the Vienna Appeal against nuclear 
weapons, should net only continue| 
but should. be intensified. 
° 


NATIONAL PEACE MOVE- 
MENTS should demand _ with 
greater insistence than ever the 
normalization of relations between 
the other states and China and the 
entry of that great nation into the| 
| United Nations. It is clear that 
otherwise a reasonable and lasting 
solution cannot be. found to the 
problems of Asia nor to that of 
controlled world-wide  disarma- 
ment. 

The Peace Movement has al- 
ways opposed the policy of mili- 
tary blocs, and has always stressed 
the need for cooperation between 
states. Actions to achieve collec- 
tive security and. disarmament 
should be considered by the Na- 
tional Movements as of prime im- 
portance, because therein lies the 
solution of most of the problems 
enumerated, Collective security 
can be achieved through peace 
|pacts open to all nations irrespec- 
tive of their social system; it is the 
antithesis of the policy of forming] 
blocs with its dangerous sequel of 
unilateral military pacts; it puts an 
end to the cold war. 

Disarmament is a concrete guar-| 
antee of ‘security and the well- 
being of mankind can be enor- 
mously advanced with the aid of 
the resources thus freed. 

The conference of the Heads of 
Government of the Four Powers 
thas taken place, and was success- 
ful. With renewed confidence in 
the effectiveness. of their action, 
the peoples will devote all their 
energy to ensuring victory in the 
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tional, ‘Episcopal and Prespyte-~| 


(Continued from Page 5) 
white candidates’ minds. 
columnist Dr. Benjamin E. Mays 
says he sticks to his contention 
that the Supreme Court decision 
of last May 31, in not setting a 
deadline the operation for segre- 

schools actually gave “the 


gated 
/ South a loophole to evade its 
decision for a long, long time.” . 
* ? .* > 


THE BALTIMORE AFRI- 
AMERICAN calls Georgia . offi- 
cials attention to the fact that 
if they are going to make mem- 

a National Associa- 


» 


rian Churches,” reminds the 
Afro, . ... would abolish segre- 
ated schools.” Besides, argues 
_ Afro, teachers could ‘boot- 
leg’ NAACP contributions, and 
point out that Georgians are “ex- 
pert in that are (bootlegging).” 
In another editorial on the 
political scene, the Afro calls 
Texas Gov. Alan Shivers a “po- 
litical Aaron Burr . . . attem 
ing to dictate to the party 
betrayed four years ago.” The 
Afro was referring to Shivers 
“warming against a renomina- 
tion of Adlai Stevenson as the 
Democratic Presidential candi- 


next stage in the struggle for peace. 
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Of Track Records 


By STEVE MURDOCK 
| : SAN FRANCISCO 

WHEN, on* May 6, 1954, Roger Bannister of Great Britain 
became the first person to run a mile in less than four minutes 
there was a lot of talk about man having finally broken the “psycho- 
logical barrier” of the four-minute mile. 

While there was an element of truth in this, it was a gross 
distortion of fact to make the accomplishment a matter of mere 
psychology. Actually, the. more exciting explanation was physio- 


- logical. 


For running, one of the most natural of man’s accomplish- 
ments, has become.a highly-developed science. Discoveries. and 
training. methods developed since World Har II have practically 
revolutionized the sport. This is the real story behind the host of 
record-breaking performances on the running track that have filled 
the sports pages for the past two years. : 

The full impact of new training techniques probably will not 
dawn upon the world .until the finest athletes of all nations gather 
in Melbourne Australia for the 1956 Olympic Games, but students 
of the sport all over the world are already learning lessons from 
the training methods of such athletes as Emil Zatopek' of Czecho- 
slovakia—the greatest individual champion of the 1952 Olympics 
at Helsinki. 

a 

THE KEY to all of this accomplishment is a substance in the 
human muscle known as Jactic acid. The new training techniques 
—used to a greater or lesser degree by all of the outstanding distance 
runners today~attack conditioning as a problem of distribution and 
absorption of lactic acid in the muscle. 

When muscles go into action, they break down a chemical 
called adenosine triphosphate to get their energy. The end result 
of a sort of chemical chain reaction so launched _js lactic acid. 

Lactic acid, as oné observer put it; is both a villain and a hero. 
It's the reason you get stiff and sore when you play one set of tennis 
in six months— and it's the reason Bannister was able to break that 
“psychological” four-minute barrier. . 

When, as the magazine Sports. Illustrated put it this spring, 
“all is working well, about a fifth of the lactic acid is burned up, 
proving energy to start the reconversion of the remaining acid 
ack to adenosine triphosphate er: : 

Soreness and fatigne in the poorly-conditioned athletic are the 
result of lactic acid accumulating faster than it can be cleaned out 
by the system. In the wel itioned athlete, muscles and blood 
stream handle the lactic acid output. The muscles, working more 
efficiently, actually produce less acid. 

An understanding of this physical fact is the key to under- 
standing the so-called miracle of the four-minute mile and other 
great sunning accomplishments of recent months. 


{ 


u 


Franz Stampfl, the Austrian refugee who coached Bannister, | 


Chris Chataway and other great ~British runners and is now at 
Australia’s University of Melbourne, is responsible for much of the 
successful application of the lactic acid approach to running. 

Stampf! bases his system on what he calls interval running. It’s 
the same way Zatopek trains. Zatopek, in fact, pioneered the method 
and revolutionized the science of running in the process. 

It works like this: 

* 

AN ATHLETE, after several months ‘of cross-country running 
for basic condition, starts training on a running track. He runs a 
quarter-mile, once around the track, in the relatively slow time of 
75 seconds. Then he walks a lap. Then he tries to run a Jap in 
exactly the same time as the first lap—75 seconds. He repeats this 
process for 10, sometimes 20, times. 

Then he may switch to half-mile jogs, two laps around the 
track. The athlete here may start at 2 minutes and 35 seconds for 


| each half-mile. He will walk in between and repeat the half-miles 


at the same pace six times. 

C. T. Maxwell, a former Princeton miler now studying at Ox- 
ford, describes the of this process thus: . 

“Stampfl conceives the building of muscle stamina as most 
effectively occurring under conditions of repeated strain and rest, 
over and over again, rather than by a few all-out efforts each day. 

“In the early stages of the regime Stamnfl’s men do about 
nine miles of slow interval running on the track for each workout 
and one day of cross-country each week. After a month, the same 
number of laps are run but a pace of 70 and 2:25 respectively.” 

nheng idea is to bring the lap times down at a rate of two 
a month. ' 


ts down to 10 440s (quarter-mile) at 60 seconds and six 880s 
A alf-mite) at two minutes flat in the same day.” 
. : . 

IN DISCUSSING $Stampfl’s approach’ Maxwell says, “The limi- 
tation.is not wind, but the formation of lactic acid in the muscle 
at a rate which is faster than it can be carried away,. causing a 
constriction in its action. Stampfls slow repetition method trains 
the muscle to continue to work under an acid load and encourages 
the growth of capillaries to take it off.” 

Furthermore, says. Stampfl, the same techniques applied to 
sprinting could produce a 100-yard run in Jess than 9 seconds. The 
present world record is 9.3 seconds, — ; 

“There has been no real. improvement in the sprints for over 
50 years,” he says.. “In other running events the improvements have 
been cncnsntom Toabnie of a different -approach toward training. 
But ee train the same way they rip have.” 

He w put sprinters through interval running on a quarter- 
mile basis for a six to eight month period. Eventually he would 
have them doing interval bursts of 100 and 200 yards at top speed 


every day. ~ | 
This way, he believes, he could train a 9.5 sprinter into a 
‘9 flat one. 
beyond 


g has 


Veet i, : 


“The potential four-minute miler,” says Maxwell, “eventually 


Running has gone the spiked shoe, the cinder path 
| and the stop watch.: Chemistry has been added. ijphataenl 


ii conitiiunication with 
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BOSTON, ‘Au 22. _The International Tyoneahical Union, AFL, pressing its fight 
for the preservation’ of the autonomous rights of affiliates of the labor federation to be 
forged at the merger convention next December, voted not to be a part of the new organ- 


ClO URGES FEDERAL WORKS 
~ TO AID BIG JOBLESS AREAS 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 21—The 
‘CIO has called for establishment 
of a new federal agency to develop 
public and private programs for 
relieving unemploy ment. in “chron- 
ically depressed areas. 

The CIO Economic-Outlook of- 
fered a program to aid such com- 
munities as Lawrence and Lowell, 
Mass., Providence, R. I., and 


ean Wilkes-Barr? and Johns-| 


town, 

The skies galled for special 
. technical assistance;. public works; 
loans to private investors and fast 
tax write-offs. to firms building 
or expanding in such areas; gov- 
ernment buying from stricken 
areas; retraining of jobless work- 
ers; extended wnemployment ben- 
efits, and ea for ofder dis- 


placed workers 


The CIO also said that a 


ther. courageous congressional ac- 
tion is needed to check plant pira- 
cy and the community. blight it 
brings about.” He said business 
must help by “inquiring if a new 
post or expanded operation could 

e located where one now exists.” 

The CIO said 31 of.the coun- 


are now listed by the Labor De-, 
partment as having a “substantial 
labor’surplus.” At least ‘six percent 
of the labor force is idle in such 
areas, 

The CIO said in a dozen of the 
areas thé jobless rate was greater 
than nine percent and in seven: 
it was over 12 percent, It said 
unemployment also exceeds six 

recent “in 101 smaller labor-mar- 

et areas, 

“Despite valiant community ef- 
forts ‘to bring in new industries,” 


“jization unless infringement upon 
the autonomous tights of the unions 
are eliminated from the proposad 
constitution. 

The ITU took steps in the form 
of approval of an amendment to. its 
constitution by the union’s conven- 
tion’ here last week which said: 

“The International Typograph- 
ical Union will not be a part of,|°™ 
nor be affiliated with, any other or- 
ganization which by its laws, or 
otherwise, provides or claims con- 
trol over the internal affairs of the 
Interhational Typographical Union, 
its relations with other unions of its 
jurisdiction over work processes ex- 
isting or potential,” 

The convention’s action, taken 
on request of president Woodruff 
Randolph of the union is subject to 
approyal by a referendum vote in 


the CIO said, “Lawrence and Lo- 
well, Mass,, are still suffering from 
chronic unemployment, at the. rate| 
of 22.6 percent and 10.3 percent 
réspectively.” 

It. said Providence, R.I., “an- 
other depressed textile area,” has 
from six to the nine percent un- 


the locals of the ITU. 


116 New Polio. 
Cases in State 


employment, 

The Pennsylvania coal region | 
also has been hit by. substitutes. for’ 
coal and increased mechanization, | 
it said, as have parts of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Southern il- 
linois,” 

The CIO said that in Cumber- 


4 


trys 149 major labor-market areas’ 


land, Md., almost one out of ev- 
ery five workers is without a job. 


| 


Survey Notes Fear of Longer 
Auto Shutdowns As Sales Fall 


» There is talk of longer shut- 
downs in the auto pscanery as 
stocks of unsold 1955 cars reached 
the record of 730,000 and sales 
tumbled sharply, according to 
yesterdays Wall Street Journal. 
- Unsold but shiny 1955. cars 


FLOOD tit: 


(Continued from Page 1) 


house,” said a Torrington depart- 
ment store clerk. “I don’t know 
most of them and they don’t know 
me—or at least they didn’t before; 
this flood. We're having a fine 
time together, especially~ at our 
nightly cook-outs. That’s the only 
time we can forget for a while.” 

“The scene here is so fantastic 
that most of us even now can’t 
believe it’s happened,” Thomas A. 
Haggerty; 81-year-old editor of 
the Winsted Citizen, said, 


Winsted’s main street, 
said, is a 10-foot deep 
one-third of a mile. Tt 
if someone fought a war bebe.” 

At Torrington, where 75. per- 
cent of the town’s industry was 
crippled, the American Brass Com-| 
bck asked its worker$ to come 


mesh quickly as possible; and 
lease bring shovels. 

” Federal funds for re-building! 

_ will be available under the disas- 

ter deéree of President Eisénhow- 


Haggerty 
al for 
as 


er. | 


Connecticut’s Gov. © Abraham 
Ribicoff moved to alleviate imme- 
diate distress. He ordered the 
State Labor Department to cut 
red-tape so the jobless may begin 

eg coe insurance. 
tely 

Massachusetts . estimated . dam- 

to ‘its roads and 

at nearly $20,000 
onc pontoon bridges were be-| 
fushed from as far away as 

to restore at ‘ten temporary 

: stranded 
-. fowns. Railroad service was re- 
stored in some areas but will be 

-detouring for aeons around heavy 


may be hard to move. in coming’ 
weeks as factories tool up for still 
shinier ‘56 models,” says the paper. 
The WSJ's survey is of car 
dealers in 13 key cities. The gen- 
eral report of dealers is that car 
sales are falling sharply, that sup- 
plies of .cars already on hand will 
more than satisfy the demand until 
the new models, and that -sales 
that are made are largely stimu- 
lated by trade-in allowances that 
pupae arone in the past and 
by a cut in profits per car. 


| pared with final weeks of July— 


Statistics. of the industry show 
sales fell about 25 percent com- 


and July was 25 percent béfow the 
May-June rate. 


To help dealers unload the huge 
1955 stocks, companies in Detroit 
are planning to shut down “longer 
than would be necessary. to switch 
over-to 1956 model production” 
says the. Journal adding 1956 cars 
will be only a “face-lifted version” 


of 1955. cars. This means that 
much. retooling won't be needed. 
“However, the Journal adds, 


“this ran ear’s shutdown for most 
ely will average three or 


A Week's High 


ALBANY, Aug. 22. — The State 
Health Department said-today 116 
new cases of polio were reported in 
upstate New York during the week 
ending Aug. 20, as compared with 
74 in the preceding week. 


year, 63 cases were reported. 


Boston Total 521 

BOSTON, Aug. 22.—Health of- 
ficians today expressed hope that 
the criticalperiod in New Eng- 
land’s polio epidemic will end by 
Labor Day. 

In Boston where eight new cases 
were reported yesterday, health 
commissioner — Cauley said that 
the city’s total now stands, at 521. 

Of the eight cases, five Were of 
nenk paralytic type, health officials 
sai 


Homeowners Boom 
WASHINGTON, Aug: 22.- 
Thanks to the big postwar housing 
boom more than half the families 
in the nation now live in _ their 
own homes. A Federal Reserve 
Board report showed today that 


more than 6,000,000 families have’ 
joined the ranks of home owners 


in the last seven years. In this pe- 
riod, the total number of home- 
owning families has risen from 
18,600,000 or 49 percent’ of | all 
non-farm families, to 24,900,000 


or 55 percent. 


Giants Organize 
STUTTGART, Germany. —“The 
League of the Long,” an organiza- 
tion made up of ta men and wom- 
en, began a campaign hereto get 
tax reductions for tall people. 
Big people eat 15 percent more 


“omgy weeks — against a postwar 
average of about two weeks | 


than = peopl: 
League said 


In the corresponding week last 


the 6s 


New Fook. Tuesday, pee, 23, 


1955 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 22. — 
Nearly 60,000 bituminous coal 
miners .received pensions from the 
United Mine . Workers Welfare 
fund during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, according to_a rt‘ on! 
the year’s expenditure of . $119 
million out of the fund. The 59,- 
482 miners on pension at $100 a 
month {plus what they may: get 
from social security) received al- 
— $70 million of the expended 


The rcentage - retired 
among the miners is fe oerecics 
higher than in any industry. Only 
about 200,000 are actually work- 


60,000 Draw UMW Pension — 


ing full or part time in the bitum- 
inous . fields. Chronic unemploy- 
ment has stimulated the. retirement 
rate. 


The aad largest sum ex- 


ded, $42.7 million, went for 

spitalization and “medical care 
benefiting 95,824 members of the 
union. 

Only about three percent of the 
fund, made up of operator con- 
tributions of 40 cents per toa 
produced, goes for. administrative 
purposes. This year the fund end- 
ed up with $103.5 million in re- 
serve, a ten million increase over 
last ‘year. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


aged attendance of all children re- 
gardlegs of religion, racial and na- 
tional baikiorsend and that.it was 
proud of its record of service in 
making available to thousands of 
children from low income families 
opportunities for a summer vaca- 
tion. 


“To accuse this camp of sub- 
version, to attempt to slander its 
good name and reputation, is a 
ibheticn and a travesty of the ele- 
mentary rights of the American 
people,” Green said heatedly. He). 
accused the committee of seeking 
to destroy the camp and thereby 
deprive children of working people 
of a chance to enjoy a vacation in 
the country, and charged the probe}. 
was a violation of the federal and 
state constitutions. | 

“This hearing is a disgrace to 
our Empire state of New York and 
to the nation,” he said. 


During the morning and follow- 
ing the recess Green repeatedly 
invoked the Fifth Amendment and 
his rights under the state constitu- 
tion to refuse to answer any ques- 
tions dealing with the IWO,. its 
personnel, policies and activities. 


Time and again, Tompkins asked 


Green about books, periodicals and 
associations designed to give -a 
Communist Party linke to the [WO 
and to the camp. In every case 
Green insisted that the counsel 
stick to the purpose of the sub- 
pena which named him as a mana- 
ger of Camp Lakeland and Camp 
Kinderland since 1954 and refused 
to answer queries which he 
charged were not germane and 
were fishing ie gE 


EARLIER THE FIRST two wit- 
nesses were Jacob S. Landis, an 
interpreter for the N. Y. State De- 
partment of Insurance, who trans- 
lated a series of iodicals -and 
documents alleged sy 
[WO leaders and distributed by 
the IWO. The second witness was} « 
former Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Al J. Bohlinger who read} 
from a desis by Supréme Court 
Justice Henry Clay Creenberg in 
the liquidation proceedings against 
the IWO. 

The .Greenberg opinior charged 


the IWO with being a “front” for 
the Communist Party and gen- 


Short acid thas 
Pp» singe pemny 


high 
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G ouncilman Says He'll Urge Gty 


Phone Ownership If Raise Wins 


ALBANY, Aug. 22.—New York City Councilman Philip J. Schupler blasted at- 


or on the 


tempts to raise phone rates as the State Public Service Commission opend hearin 


to- 
t. 


intern tic->;_ 
one rates | 
a thorough 
0 public own- 
ership seems inevitable. 


In a letter to Benjamin Feinberg, | hay 


Public Service Commission chair-} 
man, Schupler wrote: 
“Tf the. Public Service Commis- 


[cr oar —— und 


to. approve | 


sion ewer ex Seng eo 
telephone sate th 


‘the City of New York will-be forced 
to consider public ownership. I will 
introduce legislation asking for an 


investigation and, based on the find- 


ings, will propose legislation to 
e the city operate telephone 
‘services at reasonable rates,” — 


Schupler complained that the 
telephone posers customer has 


brody I by the New York Telephone Co. for a $34 million interim rate 
} 


the serie < um _ i 


~ There is a counting mechan: 
ism,” he wrote, “but this is for the 
telephone company and not the 
customer. The telephone company 
provides no protection against un- 
authorized use of a telephone, but 
will be sure to collect for every 
cal? With the extended dial ri 
tem, a wrong number can cost 
or ten calls which will be hidden| sin 


in a lumpsum bill.” : 


written _by}- 


Angry Parents Hit Camp Probe 


yerally spewed forth a host of ac- 
cusations and charges aimed at 
proving that this low cost fraternal 
insurance organization was “sub- 
versive.” The Larkin Committee 
used Creenberg’s report as the 
basis for developing’ an inquisition 
into Camp Lakeland and Camp 
Kinderland which counsel Tomp- 
kins insisted were “leadership 
training schools” for Communist 
youth. 

Larkin opened the hearing by 
declaring that the committee: in- 
tended to present to the public 
“through the testimony of wit- 
nesses’ at these hearings, informa- 
tion bearing on the serious prob- 
lem of the communist use of chil- 
drens’ camp: as a means of spread- 
ing their subversive doctrine.” He 
said that the committee has no 
authority to “take punitive action 
against camps where such _prop- 
aganda is being disseminated but it 
did- have an obligation “to make 
known to fathers and. mothers in- 
formation about these camps and 
to “recommend legislation aimed 
at establishing some kind of state 
supervision over them so that their 
true objectives and methods are 
brought out into the open.” 


Tompkins was thé first chair- 
man of the committee and _ last 
year was defeated for re-election. 
The morning session saw minority 


Bannigan and Assemblyman I. Ber- 
man, both Brooklyn’ Democrats 
sitting in at the hearings~Only two 
members of the seven-man com- 
mittee attended yesterday, chair- 
‘man Larkin and Senator Thomas 
J. Cuite, Brooklyn. Democrat. Of 
the seven-man committee, three 
senators and four assembly men, 
five are Republicans. 


Hibernians Hit 
Irish Partition 


OMAHA, Neb., Aug. 22.—The 
Ancient Order of Hibernians has 
“condemned the unnatural parti- 
tioning: of Christian Ireland by the 
English Government.” 
|. The order pledged its support 
Saturday “to the people:of Ireland 
in their effort to abolish partition 
and secure an independent nation.” 


The group unanimously adopted 


the resolution during ‘its national 
convention here, which ended yes- 
terday. 


No Gift i 


land, Aug. 22. — Authoritative 
sources sai 
divorced -RAF Group Captain 
Peter Townsend dil not even send 
a token birthday gift to Princess 


Margaret for her 


Fadirig Davy | 
ITHACA, N. Y., Aug. 22.—Davy 
Crockett, like any old. soldier, is 
beginning to fade away, according 
to. Prof. Scott 
vs aoa id anee preg hi 
iss $a is is 
audienee appeal at >the eal 
dances, parties and . community 
sings which. she - Sar te in up- 
state New York, é 


« 
- 


leader Assemblyman Eugene F. ¢ 


BALMORAL CASTLE, Scot- 
‘today. that. handsome, 


of the Cor- 


= 


birthday, 


